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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the 
Sweet, Orr & Co.,. OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 


COATS ? The employees in the factories of 
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SWEET, ORR & CO., 


the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 
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. United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 


All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 
Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 





label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 
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In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of - your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 
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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—Xea/s, 
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All for One and One for All. 


All for one and one for all, 

With an endless song and sweep, 
So the billows rise and fall 

On the bosom of the deep,— 
Louder in their single speech, 

More resistless as they roll, 
Broader, higher in their reach 

For their union with the whole 


Wheeling systems sink and rise, 
In one shoreless Universe, 

And forever down the skies, 
Myriad stars one hymn rehearse, 

Countless worlds salute the sun,— 
Planets to each other call, 

Ages into cycles run, 
All for one and one for all. 


Kissed by sunshine, dew and shower, 
Leaping rill and living sod, 

Sea ana mountain, tree and flower, 
Turn their faces up to God,— 

And one human Brotherhood, 
Pulsing through a thousand lands, 

Reaches for one common good 
With its million miliion hands. 


Through all warring seas of life 
One vast current sunward rolls, 
And within all outward strife 
One eternal Right controls,— 
Right, at whose divine command 
Slaves go free and tyrants fall, 
In the might of those who stand 
All for one and one for all. 
—James G. Clark, Pasadena, Cal. 
|All rights reserved by the Author.] 
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Ignorance on 
Affairs. 


BY JOHN KANE. 


Educated Industrial 


The greatest curse the country has to deal with is 


educated ignorance in industrial affairs. Remedies 
are never in order before a diagnosis. A diagnosis is 
never correct without previous knowledge, and ignor- 
ant doctors are unfit forthe task. The public being 
the doctor in the question of industrial disputes, it 
must know something about the disease before it can 
successfully apply the remedy. But the public, being 
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kept in ignorance, being constantly and systematic- 
ally educated in ignorance by the press, it is simply 
paralyzed in its attempts to deal with this, the most 
stupendous and critical work it has ever been called 
upon to deal with since the formation of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Believing that conditions, actual, painful, deplora- 
ble, excruciating conditions, or rather, a knowledge 
of those conditions, is essential on the part of the 
public before we can hope for the application of rem- 
edies (and I am satisfied that did the great American 
public but know as they should and have a right to 
know, a remedy would soon be found), I will confine 
myself to giving a rude sketch within the very lim- 
ited space allotted to me, of the beautious environ- 
ments that our much boasted nineteenth century 
attainments have thrown around the average member 
of the craft that I claim membership with, viz., coal 
mining. 

A shanty of from two to four rooms (spaces rather), 
set off by rude partitions, daylight, sun heat, mosqui- 
toes, pinch bugs, etc., having in summer ingress and 
egress at their own sweet will; and in winter, frost, 
snow, sleet, hail, and at times a combination of all, 
being just as free to come and go, is his home. 
Sanitation and hygiene are words that neither local 
magnates, who own the village, or what answers 
for a village, nor county authorities ever trou- 
ble about. Water is sometimes to be had in 
winter, for if the wells (?) give out they can 
be supplemented by melting the snow, but pity the 
stranger—the residents, those of them who are not 
down with typhoid or malaria, are used to it— who 
finds himself in that village on a hot day in July— 
thirsty—unless he has the wherewithal to enable him 
to take refuge in, as God knows, what is too often 
the poor miner’s only refuge, the unkempt saloon. 
A garden spot, or ‘‘ truck patch,’’ may or may not be 
a redeeming feature around the dilapidated shanty, 
which has been erected, not so much to serve as a 
home as to be a reason for demending rent. It may 
be of boards or frames or logs, but in every case the 
miner, for the privilege of eking out an existence, 
with a family he is just as anxious to raise as respect- 
ably and as decently as those in the finest mansions in 
the land,in this poor excuse of a habitation must 
pay from $4.50 to $7 and $8 per month to an 
exploiter, who, with perhaps no more capital than 
would be necessary to erect one decent, comfortable, 
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healthful cottage, has started out to make other peo- 
ple work for him, and with that capital, together with 
what he could borrow, has opened out a coal mine 
and built ‘‘a@ lot of miners’ houses,’’ But he does 
something more—he builds a truck store, known 
equally as well by the name of company store or 
pluck-me, in which he sells goods at from 15 to 100 
per cent. higher than they can be purchased for at 
other places, and payment for which he deducts from 
his miners’ wages, which oftener than not leaves the 
miners with a sheet marked blank for their semi- 
monthly or monthly pay, as the case may be. With- 
out going into details, I desire to make this state- 
ment, positively, that in 75 per cent. of the mining 
localities in this country the employees are absolutely 
coerced into trading in these company or truck 
stores, I know that in many places it would be hard 
to prove, according to the formula customary in 
courts of law, that this is so, but this is only another 
instance of the impotency of law, as at present admin- 
istered, to restrain unscrupulous people in their deal- 
ings with helpless labor. But it is quite true that in 
hundreds of instances coal operators make no secret 
of forcing their employees to trade in their extortion- 
ate ‘‘ Tommy shops.”’ 

But, had I space, I could tell you of other comforts 
enjoyed by the miners of America as a result of our 
enhanced nineteenth century civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Without attempting the sublime in descrip- 
tion, I will state a few incontrovertible facts in the 
most homely kind of a way and close. 

He (the miner) does not average over 75 cents per 
day the year round (and this is perhaps an over-esti- 
mate in view of the higher price he pays for his liv- 
ing compared with other laborers who are not so co- 
erced in their trading). He is not protected from the 
weather, neither in his home shelter nor in his cloth- 
ing; and this is not a result of extravagance or his 
addiction to intemperate habits, but exclusively to 
the inadequacy of his wages, He works longer hours 
with less security to life, health and limb than any 
miner in any other English speaking country. He has 
less opportunity for education, and is less provided with 
the means of mental culture and recreation. He is 
cuffed and harrassed more by brutal and ignorant 
bosses; he, especially if he shows any unusual spirit, 
independence or adaptability for leadership among his 
fellows, is more discriminated against, tormented and 
squeezed by the many ways open to a time-serving 
underling; in fact, he must either be a docile slave or 
a wandering pariah—and all this that a coal operator 
or a coal company may peacefully succeed in busi- 
ness, 

It would not be right to conclude this short paper 
without saying that we have in very extensive ranges, 
conditions, as far as home surroundings are concerned, 
as the result of almost superhuman efforts on 
the part of the mining population in the way of local, 
progressive and elevating institutions, which are be- 
yond comparison with the foregoing; but wages are 
no better at these places than at those referred to in 
the foregoing, and it is a matter of very grave fear as 
to whether, with the inundation which is constantly 


taking place (with the active assistance or silent en- 
couragement of coal companies), from the less favored 
localities to those where miners have struggled hard 
to become the possessors of decent homes with com- 
paratively decent surroundings, the latter will be 
very long able to prevent themselves from falling 
into the vortex of degradation and deprivation, 
which at present seems to be the purpose of those 
holding the destinies of our nation to sink all labor 
eventually in this country. 

I again maintain that the people don’t know the 
true conditions, and as long as they believe the 
‘‘satanical press’’ they never will, and our great 
object should be, as long as this condition prevails, to 
counteract the evil work of that press as much as 
possible, and by every means open to us give them 
the truth; for until they know the true conditions 
they will not believe your remedies necessary. 


+> 


Strikes. 
BY A, STRASSER. 


A brief history of strikes would fill volumes; it would 
take months of labor to give but a faint outline of the 
historic phases of labor disputes during the present 
century. 

Strikes are the natural outgrowth of existing indus- 
trial conditions, of cut-throat competition and of re- 
peated attempts to reduce wages to the lowest level 
during periods of business depression. 

Strikes multiply and increase in numbers, when 
trade revives and employers refuse to allow working- 
men to participate in the profits of increased industry 
and higher market prices. , 

Strikes are a struggle for a more equal distribution 
of wealth of the joint productions of labor and capital; 
a struggle for equity in the results of industry and 
higher civilization. 

Strikes are a protest against industrial panics, 
against overproduction and underconsumption. 

Strikes compel the general discussion of the labor 
problem ; they expose in a true light the autocratic 
attitude of industrial czars like Carnegie and Pullman 
and their hypocritical pretensions as philanthropists. 

Strikes demonstrate the necessity of a closer union 
of the scattered forces of labor, the isolated unions in 
the same industry merge into amalgamated associa- 
tions and federations. 

Strikes are industrial wars; like in wars between 
nations, the best disciplined army with plenty of 
ammunition wins the battle. The necessity of a large 
reserve fund becomes more important from day to 
day. It is power and not justice that wins. 

When to strike and when not to strike must be 
determined by cool heads and experience; sympa- 
thetic hearts and pleas for justice are poor counsellors 
in time of battle. 

Trades unions neither court, nor do they favor any 
strikes. They should be the last resort after all 
attempts in favor of conciliation and arbitration have 
proved futile. 
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Three Months in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894. 
BY GIDEON J. TUCKER, 


It is because I believe in the people—the demos— 
that I call myself a Democrat. All who assume that 
name should, when acting in a representative capa- 
city, consider themselves as the servants of the con- 
stituent body, consult its interests, follow its instruc- 
tions, and be ready to render to it an account of their 
public actions. Being elected to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention which has now been for three 
months in session at Albany, I have endeavored there 
to represent acceptably the Tenth Senatorial District. 
The preparatory business of that Convention may be 
said to have been concluded, although an immense 
amount of the most important work remains to be 
done. The time fixed for proposing amendments to 
the Constitution expired on the Ist of August, and the 
present therefore seems to be a fitting time for making 
a report of my stewardship. 

In the first place, I wish to state that having been 
elected as a Democrat, I have voted as a party man 
upon such purely party issuesas have arisen. But the 
caucus of Democratic delegates, which met before the 
opening of the session, having resolved that all of that 
party were free to act and vote according to their con- 
victions, as to all questions coming betore the Con- 
vention, I have availed myself of that right in divisions 
not strictly partisan. Thus I have had opportunities 
to express sympathy and support for the interests of 
the great mass of working people, who are residents of 
my district, and form my chief constituency. In this 
endeavor I have often had the aid and co-operation of 
many of my party associates. 

The following are the proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution which I have presented to the Convention, 
from time to time, together with the disposition made 
of them respectively, up to the present date : 

1. The first proposed amendment was the scheme 
for Home Rule for cities, agreed upon and recom- 
mended by the Trades and Labor Conference of New 
York City, composed of representative labor and re- 
form organizations. It was referred to a committee 
which never reported it, but brought in, instead, a 
project of an opposite character, which 1s still under 
discussion in the Convention. 

2. Next, I introduced an amendment providing for 
the referendum or submission of proposed laws to 
popular vote. The committee never reported this. 

3. Then, an amendment prohibiting any interest- 
bearing debt to be incurred by the State. This died 
in committee. 


4. An amendment abolishing capital punishment, 


The committee reported against it, and the Conven 
tion sustained the report by vote. 

5. An amendment that no law should limit damages 
recoverable for the loss of life. This was reported 
against ; the Convention rejected the report by a vote 
of 104 to 24, and the proposition remains undecided. 

6. An amendment that no person shall be im- 
prisoned for debt, except for debt not exceeding fifty 


dollars owed to a female for her labor or services. The 
committee reported adversely and the Convention 
agreed to the report. 

7. Anamendment that no property qualification 
shall ever affect the right to vote, hold office or per- 
form public service. Adversely reported and report 
confirmed. 

8. An amendment that the question of woman 
voting be decided by the male voters of the State. 
Adversely reported, and still, at this writing, under 
consideration by the Convention. 

9 An amendment that Court referees be elected by 
the people. Adversely reported and report approved. 

10. An amendment that persons not Quakers, but 
conscientiously averse to bearing arms, shall be ex- 
cused from militia duty as Quakers are. Still under 
consideration in committee. 

11. An amendment that a justice shall always be 
in attendance to examine persons arrested in the cities 
and villages of the State, before they are imprisoned. 
Adversely reported and report agreed to. 

12, An amendment that no inmate of a prison, 
asylum, reformatory, or alms house, shall be whipped, 
or flogged, tortured, starved or confined in a dun- 
geon, Adversely reported and report approved by 
Convention. 

13. An amendment that the next Constitutional 
Convention be held in 1914, if the people shall then so 
vote, without such legislative action as is now required. 
Not reported by the committee. 

14. Anamendment creating a Court of Arbitrations, 
the five judges thereof to be elected for three years, 
with the same authority asthe Supreme Court. Buried 
in committee and never reported. 

15. Anamendment that all franchises granted to 
corporations may be revoked by legislatures or courts, 
that duration of corporations be limited by law, that 
railroad corporations shall transport free all State of- 
ficials during their terms, and shall transport no other 
persons free, and that grade crossings by railroads be 
prohibited. This amendment was buried by the com- 
mittee. 

16. An amendment that corporations pay wages 
weekly, and that employees have preference of pay- 
ment in case of corporation insolvency. Adversely 
reported and report agreed to. 

17. An amendment that the Legislature may de- 
clare what number of hours shall constitute a day’s 
work (this in consequence of the decision of Nebraska 
Supreme Court that eight-hour legislation is unconsti- 
tutional), except in agricultural occupations; may 
prohibit employment of women and minors in ex- 
haustive services ; and shall prevent the use of tene_ 
ment houses for unsanitary labor. Killed by the 
committee. 

18. An amendment (not printed) to authorize the 
State or any of its civil divisions to acqhire and operate 
public works, as petitioned for by the Socialist Labor 
Party Referred to committee, which reported 
adversely, report approved. 

19. An amendment (not printed) for free education 
and free meals for poor school children, asked for by 
same parties. Referred and never reported. 
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20. Four amendments (not printed), asked for by the 
American Federation of Labor, but not being received 
in time, were shut off by the rule from formal intro- 
duction and reference, but delivered to the Chairman 
of the Industrial Interests Committee, where they 
remain. They prohibit labor of minors in tenement 
houses, and of minors under 14 years, and their labor 
for over eight hours a day ; also provides for State in- 
dustrial colleges. 

Other actions taken by me as delegate was as fol- 
lows ; 

As a minority member of the Suffrage Committee I 
presented a written report recommending the separate 
submission of the woman suffrage question to the male 
voters at a general election. This matter is at this 
date still pending. I also presented a written minority 
report against the proposal favored by that committee 
to confine the right of voting, after 1904, to persons 
able to read the Constitution in the English language, 
thus intending to shut out from voting a portion of 
our citizens of continental European birth. 

In the Committee on Bill of Rights, I moved to 
amend the Constitution so that proceedings for taking 
private property for public use should be tried by a 
jury only; to enable petit juries to fix the sentence of 
convicts ; to require an act of the Legislature to sus- 
pend the habeas corpus ; and to define as treason and 
prohibit what is known as Martial Law; all of which 
were defeated. 

It is to-day three months since the Convention as- 
sembled. Most of the time has been idled away. The 
Convention has generally met on four days of the 
week. The committers did not hurry in their work. 
The orators insisted upon being heard. Three-fourths 
of the work is yet undone, and it is not probable that 
the new proposed Constitution, if finished at all by the 
15th of September, will be creditable to the Conven- 
tion, or satisfactory to its constituents. It is certain 
there will be in it little for workingmen to approve. 


“2 


Organized Labor Means Progress. 
BY JOHN B. LENNON. 

During the past one or two years some would be 
economic philosophers, having been persistent in their 
cry that trade unions are a failure, that something new 
must be done, and the-old methods abandoned. These 
people have been and are ever crying out, “something 
must be done,’’ while they themselves are doing noth- 
ing to further progress, but are engaged in pulling 
down to the utmost of their ability. At times it is well 
to view as fairly as possible what if anything has been 
done by the trade union movement to lift up to better 
condition of life the whole people, what if anything 
have the unions accomplished to educate the people 
to a proper understanding of the industrial conditions 
of the world. We can easily discover if open to con- 
viction by evidence, that those laws on the Statute 
Books, of Great Britain, of Australia, of the United 
States, and in fact of all countries which give at least a 
degree of protection to the workers in factory and 
mine, has in every case been the result of trade union 
agitation. 


Whatever of laws we have limiting the employment 
of children and opening to them better chances of 
education is clearly attributable to the efforts of or- 
ganized labor. The Australian ballo. system was the 
offspring of the Australian unions. In fact trace to 
their source all of the laws for the protection of life 
or liberty, and it will be found organized labor was 
the force that caused their enactment. Labor Day, 
both State and national, comes to mind as a striking 
example of the fact that our unions are not dead 
but are thoroughly alive and pushing forward on 
lines of real and lasting progress. As educators of the 
masses the trade unions have no rivals, their agitation 
has caused all mankind to observe and recognize the 
fact that the unions are engaged in a warfare for in- 
dustrial emancipation. Without this agitation the 
eight-hour work day now in force in many trades, and 
to become in the near future the legal work day of all 
countries, would not have been considered or obtained 
for many years to come if it all. The parrot cry of 
impotence and lack of success on the part of our 
unions does not bear the least evidence of being true 
when we see on all hands the work that has been ac- 
complished already, and is now being pushed forward 
by organized labor. Strikes are not a failure, not one 
has occurred but has been a lesson to the people as to 
what their rights really are and how infringed upon 
thestrikes that are lost we hear much of. Of the hund- 
reds that are gained and bring advances in conditions 
of labor to the participants are unknown and un- 
heralded to the public, Trade unions are by no means 
standing still either as to their demands for better 
conditions, nor as to the methods by which their ob- 
jects shall be attained. Read the history of the con- 
gresses of labor, and it becomes so clearly apparent 
that the unions are not only not antiquated but are 
actually the ; ioneers in all demands for reform, that 
they are entitled to and should receive the ardent sup- 
port of all who have an honest desire for the emanci- 
pation of labor from wrong now imposed by that 
custom come down from the past as well as from unjust 
burdens the workers bear whose origin lies inthe com- 
petitive system of the present run wild and mad in the 
rush for gold, caring nothing for life or humanity, is 
unquestionably true. The evils we see and fee] can and 
will be overcome but only by the thoughtful evolution- 
ary methods of the trade unions, being ready to replace 
in the social fabrics where an injustice is torn away, 
justice and right. History is being made at rapid 
rates during the present days. What we most have to 
fear is too rapid movements, which in many cases 
would lead to retrogression instead of progress. Or- 
ganized labor moves slow and sure, but fortunately 
the movement has ever been forward and will so con- 
tinue to the end, the final emancipation of humanity 
from all unjust social and economic conditions. 

“> 

OwING to the hard times the Chicago Musical 
Society Band has suspended the clause in its con- 
stitution calling for $1.00 extra for each man for 
services on Labor Day. 
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Are Strikes Failures ? 
THEIR VALUE AND FUNCTION. 


BY HENRY WHITE, 


I cannot join in the hue and cry raised by well 
meaning people and some labor representatives, 
that strikes are failures, but usually after a particular 
strike has failed of its direct purpose. 

It would be better to say that you are opposed to 
unsuccessful strikes or impulsive strikes in which dis- 
cretion plays but a small part. Strict discipline and 
generalship are just as requisite for success in a strike 
as in a military campaign. In fact a strike is a indus- 
trial contest waged against the principle that human 
labor is a commodity to be bought and sold in the 
market like merchandise, without any other humane 
consideration. But good motives are one thing and 
the power to assert them is another. Because in some 
of the battles for human rights the combatants enter 
the field with more noble enthusiasm than guns, that 
is no reason why we should skulk in our tents and 
‘discourage the natural onward struggle of mankind 
against adverse conditions. 

All the columns written and sermons preached about 
the impotency of strikes, seem to have as much effect 
upon strikes as King Canute’s broom had upon the 
rising waves. We are confronted with the fact that 
one great strike follows in the wake of another regard- 
less of consequences. Many strikes are merely a 
desperate resistance without preparation. We can 
only thus conclude that to strike is as natural a cause 
for working people to take, who are awakened to a 
realization of their own strength, and wrongs suffered, 
as it is for any one to defend themselves with the 
most available weapon when attacked. 

History shows that the great body of the people 
only act in concert on the most direct and simple of 
issues in which the results are very near. They argue 
upon the principle that one bird in the hand is worth 
a whole flock out of reach. Elaborate and fine spun 
theories on what ought to be done while serving a 
good purpose in their way are readily abandoned even 
by its very advocates when caught in a movement of the 
people. Whatcan be more dignified, what protest 
more emphatic then when labor folds its arms and 
refuses to continue to toil, conscious that he whose 
strength and skill makes the desert blossom like the 
rose is afterwards shut out of the garden by the very 
wall he erected ? 

There is no passage in history more sublime than 
the story of the Roman plebians in the fifth century 
B, C., who twice left the confines of the city in a body, 
ascended the hills prepared for a siege, and watched 
(their masters) the patricians below in their helpless 
plight. This movement, matched by the recent gen- 
eral strike of the workers of Belgium for universal 
suffrage, secured to labor many civil and political 
rights. The very unity required for a concerted move- 
ment to cease work raises an altruistic spirit that 
seemed hidden, and such a cause must certainly lead 
on to further results in the economic and political 
field, 


That is why the insignificent labor organization at 
times, becomes the crater whose volcanic power is 
only plainly demonstrated in the light of its g:and 
eruptions. During the late railroad strike in the 
West the spectacle of the President and his cabinet in 
session over Sunday, fearful of the possible outcome 
of the extensive stoppage of work, is ample evidence 
of the potential factor trade unions really are and can 
be. 

Although certain prominent strikes seem to have 
failed, yet the statistics of the Empire State from 1885 
to 1891, for example, shows the astonishing number of 
13,718 successful strikes out of 20,161; 1,681 were com- 
promised and 4,610 were unsuccessful, The estimated 
gain in wages for one year is $9,290,273,53, which 
means that the standard of living and the opportun- 
ities of education for labor has been increased so 
much. 

But statistics are silent concerning the innumer- 
able concessions quietly wrung from employers 
through strong organizations, and the many re- 
ductions prevented by the fear of resistance on the 
part of the employees which cause such damage to 
their employers’ business, although labor is forced to 
undergo many hardships at the same time. This 
struggle for higher conditions once begun must in 
course of time expand and broaden its path to an 
extent destined to exceed our highest expectations, 

With labor in every industry well organized it can 
dictate the terms and the conditions for which it will 
labor, and furthermore such organization has within 
itself the power to make possible an orderly transition 
toward a higher and more systematic regulation of our 
industrial system on a co-operative basis. The politi- 
cal influence of united labor is the dual power to be 
exerted. The overshadowing importance of politics 
being controled in the interest of labor, I do not wish 
to disparage in the least, but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the ballot is sucha simple weapon that 
it can be readily brought into play without any prelim- 
inary work. 

The effective use of the ballot which presupposes 
harmony of thought upon theoretical questions of 
such a wide range as politics leads to. has baffled the 
minds of the greatest of statesmen. Consequently a 
political movement to unite labor must spring neces- 
sarily from the primary movement of the trades 
unions. The function of the trade union for uniting 
the interest of the workers cannot be usurped. 

The available weapons of organized labor are 
many and diverse, but it is the strike that breathes 
anew the spirit of Shelly’s words : 

* Rise, like lions after slumber, 
In unvanquishable number, 
Shake to earth, your chains like dew, 
Which in sleep hath fallen on you, 


Ye are many—they are few.” 
in lied 


THERE are quite a large number of new iabor papers 
which have appeared lately to help on the struggle of 
the toilers for justice and their emancipation. Zhe 
Quincy Labor News, The Chicago Workman, The 
San Francisco Union, and others too numerous to 
mention, are doing yeoman service. Keep up the 
good work, comrades, 
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Labor Organizations. 
BY CHRIS. EVANS. 


Labor organizations like farm products continue to 
grow,.and the fruit they bear depends largely upon 
how they are nurtured by their friends. That they are a 
part and parcel of our whole being and destined to 
play a more prominent role in the future, there seems 
to be very little reason to doubt. 

All corporations or institutions of any kind feel the 
necessity of first organizing before any business trans- 
actions are entered into (this is called business), and 
we shall have no desire to disagree on this point, as it 
seems very practical and receives our endorsement. 
What is true in the case of corporations doing busi- 
ness with others, also holds good with a labor organi- 
zation, and cannot consistently be considered in any 
other light. 

Labor organizations are educational in character, 
and serve a long felt want to prepare the worker to 
meet the growing needs made necessary by the sharp 
competition that now prevails in manufacturing 
circles, 

The employer of labor can only remain so as long 
as he is able to manufacture his goods and place them 
on the market at a rate equal to others competing 
with him. Asa result, his mental powers are always 
put into active operation to find out where the most 
convenient place is to reduce the cost, and thereby 
give him some advantage over his competitors. 

Whether through instinct or otherwise, the work- 
man is generally the first to be approached, and for 
this reason trade unions have deemed it advisable to 
educate their members on all questions connected 
with the trade they follow, not only as regards the 
cost of producing the article, but the selling price as 
well, and when the usual messenger calls to offer a 
reduction in prices, the workingman is prepared to 
meet him, and very reasonably says, ‘‘ Let us talk 
this matter over and see whether the reduction is jus- 
tifiable or not.’’ And if the tuition he has received in 
his trade union convinces him that it is wrong, he 
strenuously objects, but holds himself ready to 
argue the case with reason and inteliigence at all 
times. 

A labor organization seeks to promote the well- 
being of its members by logical means, to help them 
in times of misfortune and distress, The wide differ- 
ence of opinion among its members is intelligently 
discussed. It traizs the mind of economic thought, 
and acts as the medium of extremes. Hence the trade 
union is the workingman’s school and many valuable 
lessons are taught therein. 


STRIKES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


Under our present laws there is a great incentive 
for workingmen to strike against unjust measures 
imposed upon them by unscrupulous employers. 

An employer of labor finding himself a little em- 
barrassed as to the best means of increasing his trade, 
makes a proposition to his employees to accept a 
lower rate of wages. The employees consult to- 


gether, and after discussing the question in all its 


bearings come to the conclusion that a reduction on 
present wages means a lack of the necessaries of life 
for those depending upon them for support, and in 
consequence notify their employer of their inability 
to accept the reduction offered. 

This action of course touches the dignity and raises 
the ire of the employer, and as a result he decides to 
force his views on his employees, who in return ask 
for an investigation; but the employer says no— 
there is nothing to investigate. 

This position on the part of employers has been 
clearly demonstrated in nearly all the most notable 
strikes that have taken place during the past few 
years, among which are the Coeur d’Alene and Ten- 
nessee miners, the switchmen’s strike at Buffalo, 
N. Y., the Homestead strike, and, last but not least, 
the great Pullman strike that has had its effect in 
almost every State in the Union; and yet Pullman 
and the Railway Managers’ Association, with their ac- 
cumulated millions, ignore and treat with contempt 
the urgent appeals of business men and State officials 
when imploring them to allow a hearing in order that 
something might be done to settle the grievances be- 
tween the company and its employees. After all 
these efforts there is only one reply, and the stereo- 
typed phrase is: ‘‘ There is nothing to investigate.’’ 

Under such circumstances there is no other alter- 
native for the employees; they must either strike or 
accept the terms proposed by the employer, no matter 
how unreasonable they may be. 

This is manifestly unjust and ought not to be tol- 
erated. Just as longas the workingmen are refused a 
hearing to present their grievances, and the law 
forbids them to use moral suasion with the unfortu- 
nate beings who are often compelled to take their 
places during times of trouble, and the employer’s 
refusal to listen to reason is backed up by the United 
States army, just so long will strikes continue and 
increase. This is to be deplored, for strikes are in- 
jurious to all concerned, and should be avoided as far 
as possible, 

None feel the force of this statement more than the 
workingmen themselves, but to play the part of 
cringing slaves—-they say no, we would rather fight 
for the continuance of freedom that cost so many 
lives in former years to maintain. The late trouble 
in railway circles has demonstrated the fact that 
strikes are on the increase, the power of organized 
effort is growing fast, the wage worker is becoming 
more restless every day; he tries vainly to earn 
wages enough to meet the wants of those depending 
upon him for support, but poverty and distress con- 
front him on every hand. His chances for improve- 
ments are growing less, all prospects of bettering 
his condition have vanished. With starvation on the 
one hand and the use of gattling guns on the other 
against his efforts to command a living wage,presents 
a sad picture for him to look upon. Let us hope that 
wise council will prevail that the late lesson will be 
heeded by those having the power to make the 
change. ill this is necessary if we would avoid one 
of the greatest strikes recorded in history at no dis- 
tant date. 
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Government Ownership of Railroads. 
H. B. SALISBURY. 


The recent striking object lessons have demonstrated 
that the public has no rights which private corporations 
feel bound to respect. In view of the fact that private 
ownership and management of our great railway 
systems has proved so incompetent as to place nearly 
ore third of their mileage under the protection of the 
United States Courts while denying to the people of the 
United States any voice in their management, and in 
view of the fact that these bankrupt corporations are 
hoping under cover of this quasi-government control to 
reorganize, and again squeeze from the general public 
and their employees ‘‘all that the traffic will bear,’’ it 
is time to advocate that instead of reorganizing these 
roads for the benefit of private speculators, that the 
Government ,reorganize the great railroad systems 
for the benefit of the whole country. 

It has become evident to all who reflect seriously 
that private ownership of the means of Inter-state 
commerce and communication is against public policy 
—that it sets private interests in opposition to public 
interests and during conflicts of private interest works 
great harm and injury to the whole country. 

Under Section VIII of the Constitution of the United 
States power is vested in Congress ‘‘to provide for 
the general welfare—regulate commerce—and estab- 
lish Post Roads and Post Offices.’’ Under the right 
of “Eminent Domain ’’ the State or Nation may con- 
demn, appraise and take over any or all property re- 
quired to carry out these powers. 

Now while it is perfectly useless to expect a capital- 
ist Congress to enact any legislation for the benefit of 
the working classes we may suggest a line of leyisla- 
tion such as we would adopt, if we were wise enough 
to send to Washington representatives of our own class 
untainted with capitalistic sympathies or affiliations. 

One of the first measures to suggest itself at this 
time is 

A BILL to provide for Government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads, express, tele. 
graphs and telephones. 

Be it enacted, &c. 


I. That all railroad, express, telegraph or telephone business 
or property now being, or that may hereafter be operated by and 
through receivers appointed by the United States Courts, shall 
be condemned, appraised and lawfully taken, by virtue of the 
right of Eminent Domain, as public property of these United 
States, 

II. That pending the settlement of the said seizure proceed- 
ings and the just claims of the respective creditors of the afore- 
said bankrupt corporation or business the Postmaster-General 
of the United States, or one of the Assistant Postmaster-Generals 
shall be appointed receiver of said business or corporation with- 
out compensation aside from his regular salary as such Govern, 
ment official. 

III. Thatall grants, franchises, charters and special privi_ 
leges granted by the United States or by any State to such bank_ 
rupt corporation or company shall revert back to the people 
without compensation being given therefor, other than the 
actual sums received by the grantor from the grantee for the pur_ 
pose of obtaining the said grant, franchise, charter or specia, 
privilege, and thereafter said grants, franchises, charters or 
special privileges shall vest in the people of the United States 
and the means of transportation and communication so acquired 
shall be operated for the public benefit by the Post Office Depart- 


ment of the United States, and all appointments in such service 
shall be subject to the rules of Civil Service governing said Post 
Office Department. 

IV. All buildings, machinery, improvements, rolling stock or 
other property, other than grants, franchises, charters or special 
privileges as provided for in the foregoing sections, shall be 
appraised at the estimated cost of their duplication less actual 
deteriation by use as determined by the commission of appraisal 
and compensation shall be given therefore as hereinafter pro, 
vided, and such compensation shall be divided among the 
parties in interest according to the legal rules for the settlement 
of bankruptcies. 

V. Any corporation or company engaged in the business of 
transportation or communication, not being insolvent, may 
voluntarily offer to surrender the rights and business of said 
company or corporation to the United States and if upon investi 
gation the Post Office Department deems it advantageous tothe 
public service the tender may be accepted and the property 
appraised and compensation given in like manner as provided 
for bankrupt corporations and companies. 

VI. Whenever any corporation or company shall fail to 
operate their plant and shall thereby inconvenience the general 
public who have depended upon their service, or whenever such 
corporation or company shall maintain exorbitant and unjust 
rates for their said service, such company or corporation shal 
be proceeded against and their franchises, grants, charters and 
property shall be taken as public property as provided in this 
act for the taking of the property and franchises of bankrupt 
corporations and companies. 

VII. Compensation for all property taken by the United 
States under any of the provisions of this act shall be by non- 
interest bearing United States bonds with semi-annual payments 
thereon in lieu of interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per year untij 
the bonds are fully paid when they shall’be cancelled. All sur- 
plus above said 4 per cent. after providing for wear and tear of 
plant, shall be applied in increasing compensation of the 
workers and the reduction of the cost of the service. 


“o> 


NEW YORK, August 4, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

I consider the arrest ofstrikers for contempt of court 
as a very dangerous abuse of judicial power. The in- 
junctions which led to these arrests convert ordinary 
crimes and misdemeanors into acts of contempts which 
are punishable arbitrarily by the judge. This procedure 
does away with trial by jury, the very foundation of 
our liberties, and if it is sustained, I see nothing to 
prevent the issue of ominous injunctions against theft, 
forgery or murder, under which any citizen could be 
imprisoned on trumped up charges without trial. Our 
equity jurisprudence has its source in English law, 
but such a stretch of authority would never for a 
moment to be tolerated in Great Britain. I can con- 
ceive of no state of affairs which would justify the 
course which our Federal Courts have pursued, and I 
am surprised that the public at large is not awake to 
the fact that we are threatened with a return of the 
ancient abuses at which the habeas corpus act was 
aimed. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the courts have 
thus intervened in a dispute between capital and labor 
and on the side of capital, and also that the Attorney- 
General of the United States should have supported 
the application. It is certainly a mistake to do any- 
thing to deepen the prevailing opinion of workingmen 
that the bench and bar are the subsurvient allies of 
capital. ; 

It is for these reasons that it is most important to 
secure the vacation of these injunctions, To this end 
it is mecessary to secure the best legal talent and I 
take the liberty of enclosing a contribution for this 
object. Yours truly, 

ERNEST H. CRossy. 
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AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


‘*We nominate for President of the United States Samuel 
Gompers, of New York,”’—America, Toledo, O. 


Thanks, friend, there is a constitutional ob- 
jection, and the nominee therefore must most 
respectfully decline. 





THE press have made a great outcry of law- 
lessness, riot and bloodshed in connection with 
some of the recent strikes, and yet, in reading 
the accounts of these supposed unlawful acts, 
one looks in vain for the killing or injury of a 
soldier or civilian ranged on the side of the 
railroad corporations, We have read, how- 
ever, of the shooting of a woman or child or 
the killing of a half a dozen of the so-called 
‘*mob.’’ Strange riots these, where the injury 
is all one-sided ! 


LABOR DAY. 


In the cycle of time we are again on the 
dawn of our most important national holiday 
—Labor Day. Most important, since it for 
the first time in the history of the world de- 
votes a day to the recognition of the fact that 
the wage earners must hereafter be regarded 
as the important factor in the economy of life. 
In this day, when so many look upon the dark 
side of the progress of the labor movement 
and predict worse things in store for the la- 
borer, it is not amiss to eall attention to the 
fact that the life of the human family is one 
vast struggle, and that though the progress is 
not as swift as we, as well as our impatient 
brothers and sisters of labor, would like it to 
be, yet the fact is that in our decade we can 
see the rights of labor more clearly defined, 
the vantage ground obtained, and obtaining a 
clearer insight into existing wrongs, the more 
intelligent perception and determination to 
achieve labor’s rights. 

The past year has witnessed several con- 
tests, some of them defeats, but though de- 
feated in the immediate object sought, they. 
have awakened a new conscience in the Amer- 
ican people, and will contribute more to the 
thorough organization of the wage-workers of 
our country than hundreds of meetings, 
speeches or pamphlets. The greatest con- 
quering armies in the history of the world 
have had their reverses, and the labor cannot 
expect to be an exception to that rule. Each 
defeat acts as a trenchant warning to the toil- 
ers of America that error must be avoided, 
that intelligence must prevail, and that no. 
success can come to them unless it is through 
our own efforts and their own organization, 
and by their persistency manifested. 

Pessimism results in indifference, lethargy 
and impotency, and this in turn simply per- 
mits the corporations and trusts, and the 
entire capitalist class to filch from the toiler 
rights which have been dearly bought. 

The organizations of labor must be thor- 
ough and complete, and above all must be 
permanent. Those organizations which arise 
like a flash in the pan only go to show how 
arduous is the struggle before the toiler, in 
order to overcome the antagonism of the 
wealth-possessing classes of our country. 

To-day more than ever the toilers recognize 
how essentially they are thrown upon their 
own resources; that they have few if any out- 
side of their own ranks who sympathize with 
them in their effort for the emancipation of 
mankind. 

Toilers, organize. Let us carry on the good 
work, and in a few more revolutions of the 
earth upon its axis we shall have a better world 
—a better mankind. Waiting will not accom- 
plish it; deferring till another time will not: 
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Now is the time for the workers of 


secure it. 
America to come to the standard of their 
unions and to organize as thoroughly, com- 
pletely and compactly as is possible. Let 
each worker bear in mind the words of Long- 
fellow: 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


THE movement of the working class for 
emancipation from its dependence on the 
capitalist is the dominant fact of the present 
age. 

The lawyer has denounced this movement 
as a conspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce ; he has branded itasa crime, for which 
the criminal must make atonement by im- 
prisonment, The politician has denounced it 
as an infringement of his prerogative as the 
chosen tribune of the people; as as one 
solemnly deputed vox populi, vox dei, to com- 
pel hordes of starving workers to ‘‘keep off the 
grass.’’ The political economist has de- 
nounced it as resistance to the eternal law of 
supply and demand. The theologian has de- 
nounced it asa lamentable exhibition of im- 
patience with the mysterious but beneficent 
workings of the divine purpose. While the 
soldier has denounced it as rank rebellion, 
which he would speedily dissipate with field 
artillery were he permitted. Yet, in spite of 
all these denunciations the movement has 
grown and broadened with every year; seem- 
ing to gain new force from every attempt to 
stay itsonward march. Roused from their 
mental lethargy by the virulence of these pro- 
fessional denunciations, countless numbers 
outside the ranks of organized labor have come 
to regard these interdictions as so many evi- 
dences of the necessity of a purely working 
class movement. While the multiplicity of 
the denunciations has been accepted as the 
strongest testimony of the movements all- 
penetrating power and efficacy. 

In the light of their unsympathetic and ir- 
rational attitude to this movement it should 
not be a matter of surprise that the influence 
of tribune, bench and pulpit over the minds of 
the industrial classes has considerably de- 
creased during the past two years. Much of 
this loss ot influence is undoubtedly due to the 
mighty wave of scientific thought, especially 
on social subjects, now sweeping over the 
world. But a large amount of credit therefore 


must be given to the development of working 
class organization and consequent wide 
acceptance of a newer, a more practical and 
therefore a higher morality than that recog- 
nized by legislators and judges. ‘‘ Thou shall 
not take thy neighbor’s job,’’ when quoted by 
Andrew Carnegie as a trade union command- 
ment, is but slight recognition of this fact. 
The trade union in its outward and visible 
form and yet more in its inward and invisible 
faith has its roots wider spread and deeper set 
in the soil of modern civilization that is sus- 
pected except by the most acute and industri- 
ous investigators. 

The success of the movement for the inde- 
pendence of the working class is inevitable. It 
is true that if capitalism in its mad rush for 
gains regardless of consequences will not heed 
the conscious deliberation of the workers in 
their trade unions, that the industrial struggle 
between the capitalists and laborers will con- 
tinue to grow on a larger scale and become in- 
tensified in feeling and action. 

We cannot deny the possibility of more intense 
conflicts in the future. But we know that it is 
when theoreticians as irresponsible as they are 
inexperienced in practical life, kindle by their 
enthusiastic declamation, masses of suffering 
but unorganized men that the greatest proba- 
bility of conflict, and disaster also, is assured. 
We are, however, more impressed by the fact 
that increased organization of the workers 
means decreased war. Itis a fact confirmed 
by all the experience of the past that the num- 
ber and the bitterness of industrial conflicts 
decrease in proportion to organization. With 
organization comes responsibility, and with 
responsibility wiser and more prudent counsels 
have a greater chance of acceptance. 

The desire to decrease the havoc of industrial 
war, and to mitigate the suffering incidental 
to the conflict between capitalists and laborers, 
moved the trade unions, a full generation ago, 
tu seek a peaceful settlement of wage disputes. 
In 1865, the Sons of Vulcan succeeded in es- 
tablishing a sliding scale for the iron industry, 
by which the price of smelting iron was fixed 
at $9 per ton of 2,240 pounds, when iron sold 
at 8% cents a pound, and that the price for 
smelting was to be reduced 25 cents for every 
fall of a quarter cent in the selling price ; 
ninety days’ notice from either side to termi- 
nate the agreement. Two years after another 
scale was adopted, based upon $8, when iron 
sold for 5 cents; with thirth day’s notice from 
either side. ‘This scale, modified to allow an 
advance of wages for every raise of one-tenth 
cent, remained in force for seven years, and 
when the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers was formed, scales were 
adopted for the different branches then amalga- 
mated. 

The anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania 
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established their first scale in 1869. In 1870, 
five shoe manufacturers and five delegates from 
the Knights of St. Crispin established the first 
board of conciliation in Massachusetts, and in 
a trade noted for frequent and bitter industrial 
disputes. After the reorganization of the 
Crispins and their board of arbitration in 1876, 
it was decided that no strike should be declared 
except by a vote of this board and the unani- 
mous consent of the employees in the estab- 
lishment concerned. In thirteen months this 
board settled more than one hundred disputes. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, referring to this board 
of arbitration, says: ‘‘’The members thereof 
were elected for one year, and chosen not 
alone for their integrity and general intelli- 
gence, but also because they were regarded as 
superior workmen, each being an expert 1n bis 
branch of the business.’’ ‘This is a fact that 
cannot be to widely known that the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor is strongly 
in favor of boards of this character, and he has 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘all boards of arbi- 
tration should be vo/un/ary, and that to con- 
stitute State boards is to return to the old sys- 
tem of regulating prices and wages by Jaw. 
State boards may be established as a con- 
venience to parties who desire to appeal to 
them, but such appeal should be at the dis- 
cretion of either of the parties.’’ 

The attempt to substitute State machinery 
for the spontaneous efforts of the parties most 
deeply concerned has by no means proved suc- 
cessful. In 1878, Mr. J. D. Weekes was sent 
to inspect the voluntary boards of conciliation 
permanently established in England eighteen 
years before, and on his return presented his 
report to the Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
result was the act of 1883, by which voluntary 
boards of arbitration might be established. 
with the proviso that before the awards of these 
boards could become binding, they must be 
accepted by both parties to the arbitration. In 
1885 and Act was passed providing for similar 
boards in Ohio; but reyuiring both parties to 
pledge themselves in advance to accept the 
award rendered. 

Permanent State boards of arbitration have 
been established in Massachusetts, New York, 
California, Colorado, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Iowa, Michigan and North Carolina, but most 
of them appear to have become dead letters, 
and it is only in Massachusetts and New York 
that they are worthy of any extended com- 
ment. The Massachusetts act, as amended in 
1889, provides for the appointment of a State 
board of arbitration composed of three per- 
sons, one representing the employers, another 
the labor organizations, and the third must be 
an impartial citizen recommended by the other 
two. The New York board, established in 
1887, is composed of three persons, one from 
the dominant political party, one from the 


party casting the next largest number of votes 
and a third selected from a labor organization. 
These boards possess very extensive powers, 
but they have no power to compel obedience 
to their awards. That these boards do not 
possess the confidence of the working people 
may be inferred from their two to one com- 
position. 

Passing to the next tentacle of the giant 
octopus that is being reared to enmesh the 
movement of the workers in its intended dead- 
ly grasp, we see that in 1888 Congress passed 
an Act ‘‘for the creation of boards of arbitra- 
tion or commissions for settling controversies 
and differences between railroad corporations 
and other common carriers engaged in inter- 
state and territorial transportation of property 
or passengers and their employees.’’ A board 
thus constituted has power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, but no witness is com- 
pelled to produce the records of any labor 
organization or to disclose any business secret. 
In regard to the ‘‘ commissions ’’ provided for 
in this Act, the President may select two com- 
missioners, one of whom must reside in the 
district where the controversy has arisen. 
They, together with the Commissioner of 
Labor, to report the result of their inquiry to 
the President and to Congress. But as in the 
case of State boards, no penalties are provided 
in case the parties refuse to accept the award. 

And now, when the frame is prepared, it is 
proposed to breathe the breath of life into the 
nostrils of these monstrosities by clothing 
them with the compulsory powers hitherto 
kept in abeyance until the contemplated coup 
d’etat was ready. How those compulsory 
powers will be exercised when assumed we 
may reasonably forecast by the action of the 
Federal Government in connection witk the 
Eight Hour Law; the action of the President 
in pouring troops into the State of Illinois, in 
defiance of the protest of the Governor there- 
of, and in the seizure of the records of the 
American Railway Union. 

We are opposed to compulsory arbitration, 
because the success of arbitration depends 
upon freedom. 

Slavery, serfdom and wages are the trinity 
constituting the involuntary organization of 
labor. They are the triple forms of the indus- 
trial organization under which the worker has 
been subjected from time immemorial. Serf- 
dom succeeded slavery, and differed therefrom 
inasmuch that it precluded the worker being 
sold away from the estate on which he was 
born. Wages succeeded a serfdom, and dif- 
fers therefrom in so far as the worker is free 
to change his location and his employer, pro- 
vided he has the means of travel and can find 
one willing to contract for his labor. Thus 
the progress made by the efforts of innumera- 
ble successive generations has been a progress 
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from a ‘‘status’’ rigidly fixed by birth to a 
condition more or less based upon ‘‘contract.’’ 
Hence the worker cannot be considered a free 
man until he has secured the conditions en- 
abling him to make a “‘ free contract.’’ The 
worker has not vet secured those conditions, 
but compulsory arbitration would push him 
back toward that ‘‘status’’ from which he 
has been gradually emancipating himself dur- 
ing the past six centuries. 

We are opposed to compulsory arbitration 
because the success of arbitration depends 
upon the existence of powerful, open and free 
trade unions, which compulsion would tend to 
weaken, to transform into secret societies, or 
to enslave. 

The belief, or the pretended belief, that the 
independence of the worker is achieved when 
each worker is compelled to contract individual- 
ly with his employer, regardless of the wishes 
and actions of himself and fellow-workers. is a 
fallacy or a fraud. The independence of the 
workér can only be assured when, as a free 
member in a free union, when, as a component 
part of the grand collectivity of the workers, 
he is endowed with the strength derived from 
the combined force of numbers and enabled to 
make a free contract with the possessor of 
concentrated wealth. The existence of trade 
unions is necessary to any form of arbitration, 
as without them there can be.no guarantee 
that the workers would abide by the decisions 
of the arbitrators. Compulsion, brute force, 
artificially created tribunals, can never be suc- 
cessfully substituted for the fraternal and nat- 
ural operation of the trade union. Workmen 
will yield to reason, based upon practical 
knowledge, but they will never yield to arbi- 
trary decisions of incompetent courts. They 
will repudiate the awards of all such incompe- 
tent nincompoops who ‘‘do not know a hawk 
from a handsaw.’’ Whatthen? The striped 
suit, the lock-step, the prison cell by night 
and convict State employment by day. What 
then? The secret meeting, the plot and coun- 
ter-plot, the midnight outrage, surpassing those 
of Sheffield as the power of dynamite surpasses 
that of gunpowder; the death scaffold and the 
legacy of revenge. Is there no alternative? 
Yes; like breeds like, and compulsory arbi- 
tration can be supplemented by compulsory 
trade unions. Thus can the evolution of our 
race be made to turn upon itself, to describe a 
circle, to return to the starting point of civiliz- 
ation after thousands of years of labor rendered 
fruitless, and to take the downward path that 
led Rome to her fall. 

The trade unions are constructive, not des- 
tructive; they are evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary; they stand for the largest possi- 
ble liberty of action of the individual consis- 
tent with industrial conditions and the welfare 
of the human family. 


A LETTER FROM JUDGE GROSSCUP. 


AND ITS ANSWER. 


INCIDENT to the recent railroad strike the 
management of the North American Review 
asked the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to write an article upon the strike 
before his departure for Chicago. Although 
pressed for time a reluctant acquiesence was 
given. There was but one day to write it in 
and all the material for the article was not 
then at hand. However, the task was per- 
formed in the time named. We had seen in 
the press Judge Grosscup quoted as saying that 
‘the growth of labor organizations must be 
checked by law,’’.and used it in the article, 
which, by the way, was also published in the 
August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST, together with an article written in the 
light of later events. 

On August 4th, we received the following 
letter which is self explanatory : 

CHAMBERS OF THE DISTRICT JUDGE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CHICAGO, July 31, 1804. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, 

New York City, N. Y. 

DEAR S1R:—I observe that your article in the North Av erican 
Review opens with a quotation attributed to my Decoration Day 
speech at Galesburg, to the effect that ‘the growth of labor or 
ganizations must be restrained by law.’ I have to-day sent you 
a copy of that address. I think you will not find that I either 
used those words or expressed that sentiment. Indeed, as I 
stated in my charge to the grand jury, I believe in labor organi- 
zations within such lawful and reasonable limits as will make 
them of service to the laboring man, and not menace the lawful 
institutions of the country 
Very truly yours, 

P. J. Grosscur. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. was held in the interim and the 
other important work incidental to the move- 
ment interfered with a prompt consideration 
and answer. ‘The following is President Gom- 
per’s reply : 

New York, August 14, 1894. 
Hon. P. J. Crosscup, Judge of the United States 

Court, Chicago, 11. : 

DEAR Sitr:—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your favor of the 31st ult., 
the contents of which I have carefully noted. 
Possibly I should have written you earlier, 
but more important matters demanded my 
immediate consideration. I hope, however, 
that you have suffered no inconvenience or 
pain of injustice done you by reason of this 
delay. 

You say that -I have misquoted you in my 
article in the North American Review, in at- 
tributing to you the following words in your 
Decoration Day address at Galesburg: ‘‘ The 
growth of labor organizations must be re- 
strained by law.’’ Upon closer examination 
you will find that I did not use the word ‘‘re- 
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strained,’’ but ‘‘checked.’’ However, this 
makes little material difference, except to 
show that unintentionally one man may mis- 
guote another. 

The words I quoted I saw in several news- 
paper accounts of your address, and I am 
exceedingly pleased that you favor me with a 
printed copy of it, which I have read with 
much interest. In perusing that address I 
find that you said (page 12): ‘‘ Restore to 
each individual by the enforcement of Law, 
not simply his right, but if possible, a return- 
ing sense of duty to control his own person- 
ality and property. Le/ us set a limit to the 
field of organization.”’ 

Of course this citation from the printed ad- 
dress you send me does not contain the words 
I attributed to you, but you say in your letter 
that I will not find either that you used the 
words or that you ‘‘expressed that senti- 
ment.’’ To my untutored mind there may 
not be that grave difference which your legal 
learning can discern in limiting by law the 
field of organization, and checking its growth 
by law. 

I doubt that the thinking world will hold 
me chargeable of having done you a grave 
injustice, and I feel convinced after a perusal 
of your address that both in fact and in spirit 
you gave utterance to the sentiment I attrib- 
ute to you, and which you either fail to re- 
member or regret. 

You say that as you stated in your charge 
to the Grand Jury, you believe in labor organ- 
izations within such lawful and reasonable 
limits as will make them a service to the 
laboring man, and not a menace to the lawful 
institutions of the country. 

I have had the pleasure of reading your 
charge to the Grand Jury, and have only 
partially been able to discover how far you 
believe in labor organizations. You would 
certainly have no objection officially or per- 
sonally to workingmen organizing, and in 
their meetings discuss perhaps ‘' the origin of 
man,’’ benignly smiling upon each other, and 
declaring that all existing things are right, 
going to their wretched homes to find some 
freedom in sleep from gnawing hunger. You 
would have them extol the virtues of mono- 
polists and wreckers of the people’s welfare. 
You would not have them consider seriously 
the fact that more than two millions of their 
fellows are unemployed, and though willing 
and able, cannot find the opportunity to work, 
in order that they may sustain themselves, 
their wives and their childreti. You would 


not have them consider seriously the fact that 
Pullman who has grown so rich from the toil 
of his workmen, that he can riot in luxury, 
while he heartlessly turns these very workmen 
out of their tenements into the streets and leave 
to the tender mercies of corporate greed. Nor 


would you have them ponder upon the hund- 
reds of other Pullmans of different names. 

You know, or ought to know, that the in- 
troduction of machinery is turning into idle- 
ness thousands, faster than new industries are 
foundéd, and yet, machinery certainly should 
not be either destroyed or hampered in its full 
development. The laborer is a man, he is 
made warm by the same sun and made cold— 
yes, colder—by the same winter as you are. 
He has a heart and brain, and feels and knows 
the human and paternal instinct for those de- 
pending upon him as keenly as do you. 

What shall the workers do? Sit idly by 
and see the vast resources of nature and the 
human mind be utilized and monopolized for 
the benefit of the comparative few? No. The 
laborers must learn to think and act, and soon, 
too, that only by the power of organization, 
and common concert of action, can either their 
manhood be maintained, their rights to life 
(work to sustain it) be recognized, and liberty 
and rights secured. 

Since you say that you favor labor organi- 
zations within certain limits, will you kindly 
give to thousands of your anxious fellow citi- 
zens what you believe the workers could and 
should do in their organizations to solve this 
great problem ? Not what they should not do. 
You have told us that. 

I am not one of those who regards the en- 
tire past as a failure. I recognize the progress 
made and the improved conditions of which 
nearly the entire civilized world are the bene- 
ficiaries. I ask you to explain, however, that 
if the wealth of the whole world is, as you say, 
‘‘pre-eminently and beneficially the nation’s 
wealth,’’ how is it that thousands of able- 
bodied, willing, earnest men and women are 
suffering the pangs of hunger? We may boast 
of our wealth and civilization, but to the hun- 
gry man and woman and child our progress 
is a hollow mockery, our civilization a sham, 
and our ‘‘ national wealth’’ a chimera. 

You recognize that the industrial forces set 
in motion by steam and electricity have ma- 
materially changed the structure of our civ- 
ilization. You also admit that a system has 
grown up where the accumulations of the in- 
dividual have passed from his control into 
that of representative combinations and trusts, 
and that the tendency in this direction is on 
the increase. How, then, can you consist- 
ently criticize the workingmen for recognizing 
that as individuals they can have no influence 
in deciding what the wages, hours of toil and 
conditions of employment shall be ? 

You evidently have observed the growth -of 
corporate wealth and influence. You recog- 
nize that wealth, in order to become more 
highly productive, is concentrated into fewer 
hands, and controlled by representatives and 
directors, and yet you sing the old siren song 
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that the workingman should depend entirely 
upon his own ‘*‘ individual effort.’’ 

The school of /aissez faire, of which you 
seem to be a pronounced advocate, has pro- 
duced great men in advocating the theory of 
each for himself, and his Satanic Majesty 
taking the hindermost, but the most pro- 
nounced advocates of your school of thought 
in economics have, when practically put to the 
test, been compelled to admit that combina- 
tion and organization of the toiling masses are 
essential both to prevent the deterioration and 
to secure an improvement in the condition of 
the wage earners. 

If, as you say, the success of commercial 
society depends upon the full play of competi- 
tion, why do not you and your confreres turn 
your attention and direct the shafts of your at- 
tacks against the trusts and corporations, busi- 
ness wreckers and manipulators in the food 
products—the necessities of the people. Why 
garland your thoughts in beautiful phrase 
when.speaking of these modern vampires, and 
steep your pen in gall when writing of the 
laborers efforts to secure some of the advant- 
ages accruing from the concentrated thought 
and genius of the ages ? 

You charge that before a boy can learn a 
trade he must receive a permit from the union 
and assume obligations which the union im- 
poses. I am sure you have read the current 
history of industry but superficially, or you 
would certainly have discovered that with the 
introduction of modern methods of production, 
the apprenticeship system has almost been 
entirely eliminated. Professors, the learned 
men concerned in the welfare of our people, 
insist upon a maintenance of a technical knowl- 
edge of crafts and trades. They are endeavor- 
ing to substitute manual training schools in 
order that the youth of our country may be 
supplied with a knowledge of the trades and 
crafts of which modern methods of production 
have deprived them. 

For the sake of your argument, let me ad- 
mit that what you may say in connection with 
this matter is true. I ask you whether it is 
not true that before a boy can properly learn 
your trade, is it not necessary for him to enter 
a term of apprenticeship? Of course, you have 
a more euphonious name for it, student life, 
I believe. Would judges permit any one to 
practice law in their courts where justice is 
dispensed (with) unless he could produce his 
working card? Pardon, I mean his diploma. 

One becomes enraptured in reading the 
beauty of your description of modern prog- 
ress. Could you have had in mind the miners 
of Spring Valley or Pennsylvania, or the cloth- 
ing workers of the sweat shops of New York 
or Chicago when you grandiloquently dilate, 
** Who is not rich to-day when compared with 
his ancestors of a century ago? The steam- 


boat and the railroad brivg to his breakfast 
table the cpffees of Java and Brazil, the fruits 
from Florida and California, and the steaks 
from the plains. The loom arrays him in 
garments and the factories furnish him with a 
dwelling that the richest contemporaries of 
his grandfather would have envied. With 
health and industry he is a prince.”’ 

Probably you have not read within the past 
year of babes dying of starvation at their 
mothers’ breasts. More than likely the thou- 
sands of men lying upon the bare stones night 
after night in the City Hall of Chicago last 
winter escaped your notice. You may not 
have heard of the cry for bread that was 
sounded through this land of plenty by thou- 
sands of honest men and women. But should 
these and many other painful incidents have 
passed you by unnoticed, I am fearful that 
you may learn of them with keener thoughts 
with the coming sleets and blasts of winter. 

You say that ‘“‘labor cannot afford to attack 
capital.’’ Let me remind you that labor has 
no quarrel with capital, as such. It is merely 
the possessors of capital who refuse to accord 
to labor the recognition, the right, the justice 
which is the laborers’ due, with whom we 
contend. 

See what is implied by your contemptuous 
reference to the laborer when you ask, “ Will 
the conqueror destroy his trophy?’’ Who 
ever heard of a conqueror marching unitedly 
with his /vophy, as you would have them? 
But if by your comparison you mean that the 
conqueror is the corporation, the trust, the 
capitalist- class, and ask then whether they 
would destroy their /rophy, I would have you 
ask the widows and orphans of the thousands 
of men killed annually through the avarice of 
railroad corporations refusing to avail them- 
selves of modern appliances in coupling and 
other improvements on their railroads. 

Inquire from the thousands of women and 
children whose husbands or fathers were suf- 
focated or crushed in the mines through the 
rapacious greed of stockholders clamoring for 
more dividends. Investigate the sweating 
dens of the large cities. Go to the mills, fac- 
tories, through the country. Visit the mod- 
ern tenement houses or hovels in which thou- 
sands of workers are compelled to eke out an 
existence. Ask these whether the conqueror 
(monopoly) cares whether his trophy (the 
laborers) is destroyed or preserved. Ascertain 
from employers whether the laborer is not 
regarded the same as a machine, thrown out 
as soon as all the work possible has been 
squeezed out of him, 

Are you aware that all the legislation ever 
secured for the ventilation or safety of mines, 
factory or workshop is the result of the efforts 
of organized labor? Do you know that the 
trade unions where the shield for the seven- 








year-old children from being the conqueror’s 
trophy until they become somewhat older? 
And that the reformatory laws now on the 
statute books, protecting or defending the 
trophies of both sexes, young and old, from 
the fond care of the conquerors, were wrested 
from Congresses, legislatures and parliaments 
despite the Pullmans, the Jeffries, the Ricks, 
the Tafts, the Williams, the Woods, or the 
Grosscups, 

By what right. sir, do you assume that the 
labor organizations do not conduct their af- 
fairs within lawful limits, or that they area 
menace to the lawful institutions of the 
country? It is because some thoughtless or 
over-zealous member at a time of great excite- 
ment and smarting under a wrong may violate 
under a law or commit an improper act? 
Would you apply the same rule to the 
churches, the other moral agencies and organ- 
izations that you do to the organizations of 
labor? If you did, the greatest moral force of 
life to-day, the trade unions, would certainly 
stand out the clearest, brightest and purest. 
Because a certain class (for which you and a 
number of your colleagues on the bench seem 
to be the special pleaders) have a monopoly in 
their lines of trade, I submit that this is no 
good reason for their claim to have a mono- 
poly on true patriotism or respect for the law- 
ful institutions of the country. 

But speaking of law reminds me of the 
higher law of the land. The constitution 
prescribes that all rights not specifically 
granted to the general government are re- 
served to the States. There is another pro- 
vision prohibiting the President from sending 
armed forces into any State except for the 
purpose of maintaining ‘'a republican form 
of government,’’ and then only upon the re- 
quisition of the Legislature of the State or of 
the Governor, when the Legislature is not in 
session. Yet when, during the recent rail- 
road strike, the President sent the troops into 
Illinois, it was not in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Legislature of that State, nor of 
the Governor, but ‘in spite of his protest. Yes, 
even when the Governor remonstrated he was 
practically told by the President to stop argu- 
ing the law upon the question. Pardon the 
simplicity of my inquiry, but does not the law 
require that its limits shall be observed by a 
president, a judge, equally as by a labor or- 
ganization ? 

If I remember aright you based the injunc- 
tions recently issued by you upon the provis- 
ions of the Interstate Commerce Law, a law 
enacted by Congress upon the demand of the 
farmers and shippers of our country, to protect 
them against the unjust and outrageous dis- 
criminations imposed by the railroads. Where 
in the lawcan you find one word to justify 
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your course applying to workingmen organ- 
ized and engaged in a strike ? 

Read the discussions in Congress when that 
law was under consideration. You will not 
find a remote reference to the application of 
the laws as you construe it. In fact, I am in- 
formed upon excellent authority that when 
the law was before the Senate in the form of a 
bill Senator Morgan, of Alabama, proposed an 
amendment which if adopted would have had 
the effect of empowering judges to issue an 
order of the nature you have, in the recent 
railroad strike, but it was not adopted, it was 
defeated. How then in the face of this you 
can issue your omnibus restraining order passes 
the comprehension of ordinary men. 

In his last report to Congress, the Post- 
master-General recommended the passage of 
a law by Congress declaring that any train in 
which there should be but one pouch of mail 
matter should be considered a mail train, thus 
recognizing that there was no law by which 
other than regular ‘‘mail trains’’ come under 
the operation of the postal laws. Hence it is 
not a grave stretch of the imagination to re- 
gard this latest court-made law as an invention 
to break the strike. 

I am not versed in the law, but somewhere 
I read that Blackstone says that a law which 
is not based on justice is not law, and presum- 
ably judges who distort law so that injustice 
is done are not the ablest or purest devotees 
of the ‘‘blind goddess.’’ I do not quote this 
for the purpose of converting your mind to 
some degree of impartiality for labor, but 
merely to show what a sycophantic knave 
Blackstone was. 

Year by year man’s liberties are trampled 
under foot at the bidding of corporations and 
trusts, rights are invaded and law perverted. 
In allages wherever a tyrant has shown him- 
self he has always found some willing judge to 
clothe that tyranny in the robes of legality, and 
modern capitalism has proven no exception to 
the rule. 

You may not know that the labor movement 
as represented by the trades unions, stands for 
right, for justice, for liberty. You may not 
imagine that the issuance of an injunction de- 
priving men of a legal as well as a natural 
right to protect themselves, their wives and 
little ones, must fail ofits purpose. Repression 
or oppression never yet succeeded in crushing 
the truth or redressing a wrong. 

In conclusion let me assure you that labor 
will organize and more compactly than ever 
and upon practical lines, and despite relentless 
antagonism, achieve for humanity a nobler 
manhood, a more beautiful womanhood arid a 
happier childhood. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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ME, TOO, DUGRO. 


THE journeymen tailors of New York be- 
longing to the International Union of that 
trade have been on strike for the past eight 
weeks, against an attempted reduction of ten 
per cent. The Merchant Tailors’ Association, 
the members of which contract for the work of 
New York’s ‘‘400,’’ and most assuredly not 
pressed by ‘‘hard bargains’’ or depressed 
markets, sought the summer opportunity to 
strike a blow at the organization. 

The union stationed some of its members 
near the employers’ establishments, to advise 
tailors in search of work of the situation, and 
requesting them not to take strikers’ places. 
The Manufacturers’ Association sought and 
found a judge to issue an injunction upon the 
striking tailors, and they found one in the 
Hon. (?) P. J. Dugro, Judge of the Superior 
Court of New York. The document enjoins 
about a hundred members by name, and all 
members of the union. ‘The members are en- 
joined from maintaining a system of pickets 
even to persuade workmen from taking work 
in the strike shops. 

This temporary injunction is issued in the 
face of the fact that the Court of Appeals re- 
versed a decision of a lower court in an ex- 
actly similar case during the strike of the 
cigar makers of Binghamton, N. Y., three 
years ago. It is evident that the injunction 
fever has struck New York, and that Judge 
Dugro thought that ‘‘ Me-too’’ should issue 
one aud be up with the times. 

Fortunately the tailors are organized, and 
the employing tailors will find that their latest 
attempt will prove a boomerang. The men 
will win; and then what of the injunction? It 
won't enjoin. 


IN this era of concentration of the wealth of 
the possessors of our country everything should 
be done by the wage-workers, the wealth pro- 
ducers, to not only organize but to become 
thoroughly federated. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the labor movement must not 
only have justice on its side but the power to 
enforce justice in order to win. Organized la- 
bor is a great army, and like an army it must 
have its different corps, each performing its 
particular function for that which it is best 
qualified, and each co-operating with the 
other, to make advances upon and overcome 
the vantage grounds of the enemy. United 
we must be in our different trade unions—as 
distinct as the billows, yet in the great move- 
ment of labor one as the seas. 


On the same day, August 12th, that the tariff 
bill passed the House, the Senate ratified the 
Chinese treaty. Consistency thou art a jewel. 


Our readers will remember that recently © 
when the miners held their International Con- 
ference at Berlin the newspapers declared that 
it ‘‘broke up in a row,"’ and that the delegates 
from the English unions withdrew from the 
Cengress disgusted. Later accounts coming 
to us put an entirely different phase upon the 
matter. The conference was composed of del- 
egates from all the principal coal districts of 
Western Europe. France and Belgium sent 
7 delegates to represent 170,000 miners, Ger- 
many and Austria had 41 delegates from 292,- 
300 miners, and Great Britain sent 38 dele- 
gates who represented 645,000 meu. The 
prominent fact of the conference was a decla- 
ration in favor of an international miners’ 
workdav of eight hours from bank to bank. 
The difficulty of conducting such conferences 
will be understood when it is stated that the 
programme called for not less than fourteen 
separate reports on the mining laws, state of 
trade, and the rate of wages in each country, 
and that every report had to be translated into 
the three official languages of the conference. 
As usual whenever working class interests are 
being discussed by the workers themselves the 
press correspondents indulge in exaggerated 
reports of the transactions. It goes without 
saying that temporary misunderstandings are 
inevitable where any large number of men 
have to discuss highly technical matters when 
sickled o’er with the pale cast of obstract prin- 
ciples ; and the more so when they happen to 
be imperfectly acquainted with each other’s 
language,modes of thought and parliamentary 
rules. Nevertheless these conferences are 
doing an invaluable work. In the face of 
seemingly insuperable obstacles the workers of 
the world are drawing closer together, and the 
day may not be far distant when practical in- 
ternational organization will be achieved. The 
late conference was significant as the first of 
its kind permitted on German soil, but uot- 
withstanding this approach to toleration the 
Prussian police could not refrain from putting 
themselves on exhibition by expelling from 
Germany one of the Franco-Belgian delegates. 


WE begin the second half of the first year 
of our existence by presenting to our readers 
not only an interesting number of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, but also with an im- 
proved change on the title, page. In issuing 
the first copy of the magazine, we promised to 
make each issue more interesting than its 
predecessor. Thus far our friends have ac- 
corded us the honor of having kept our word, 
There is no reason why the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST should not be made the lead- 
ing magazine in America, and we shall cer- 
tainly strive to do our share in making it so. 


Tuts is tariff ‘‘Reform’’ with a great big R. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Nor responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN. 


In compliance with the request of Mr. F. W. Arnold, 
Grand Secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, the Secretary of the A. F, of L. sent hima 
number of documents published by our organization, 
when the following acknowledgment was receivéd ; 

‘*T beg to acknowledge receipt of copy of the pro- 
ceedings of your Thirteenth Annua) Convention, as 
well as copies of the Constitution of your organization, 
all of which I shall read with pleasure, and doubt not 
will profit much thereby. 

“I say to you again what I said in the meeting at 
Chicago, that I sincerely trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when all the railroad organizations will at least 
be federated with so conservative, strong, and good 
an‘organization as the American Federation of Labor. 
I am sincere when I say that at our coming conven- 
tion in September I will use all my efforts, and what 
influence I may have, in bringing the subject of that 
federation up before the convention, with the sole ob- 
ject in view of getting us closer together. I have rea- 
son to believe that the vast majority of members of 
all the other old line railway organizations feel as I 
do regarding the amalgamation of their interests with 
the American Federation of Labor, I truly hope that 
the progress of the American Federation of Labor will 
not be impeded in any particular, but that in its good 
work it will march ahead as it has in the past, and 
will gather within its ranks all classes of legitimate 
trades, that are in such sad need of honest protection. 

‘*Again wishing you and your associate officers 
unlimited success and prosperity, I remain 

‘* Fraternally yours, 
‘* FR. W. ARNOLD, 
‘Grand Sec’y and Treas. Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen.”’ 

Recognizing the importance of the above letter, 
Mr. Arnold’s permission was asked for its publication 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, when the follow. 
ing highly interesting letter was received : 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Aug. 8, 1894. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
2d inst., and say that we knew directly we had ex- 
pressed our views on the idea of closer affiliation of 
the railway labor organizations with the American 
Federation of Labor that we would touch a responsive 
chord in the breasts of the conservative leaders of that 
organization. As your motto, ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,’’ 
declares that labor overcomes all things, so should 
labor united declare that no obstacle shall impede its 
honorable advance. Neither should it. Standing side 
by side, labor can, conservatively governed, reign 
forever and supreme. All the mined and unmined 
gold in the world does not represent one tithe the 


power that lays at the command of organized labor. 
There is but one obstacle that appears to us to stand 
in the path of organized lebor, and that is ignorance. 
By that term we mean the lack of sufficient education. 
If labor would read and think for itself instead of 
depending upon others to do its reading and thinking, 
it would rule the world. Perhaps that would be re- 
garded as too close an approach to the millennium, 
and perhaps it would be; yet it is possible. 

But take labor as it is to-day—one part standing 
alone in its pretended aristocracy, another jealous of 
the success of still another, and all fighting and strug- 
gling against each other—it creates a condition not 
calculated to bring us dangerously near the long 
heralded millennium. 

Is it the fault of the masses or of the leaders? That 
is a question, it seems to us, for immediate discussion. 
Would it not be to the seemingly indisputable interest 
of all labor for the leaders to consult and confer and 
decide, without the slightest suggestion of jealousy or 
the fear of being deprived of a position as leaders, 
what is best to be done for the restriction of the 
power of capital and the strengthening of the power 
of labor to the end that capital and labor shall not be 
antagonists at frightful expense to both, but shall be 
honest friends, cleatly recognizing that the one is 
abolutely indispensible to the otber? We know this 
view is not new, but it does seem to us to be eminently 
correct. 

Why should we be content to slowly follow the 
leaden heels of past experience and reap rewards so 
tardily therefrom? It seems that labor leaders are too 
slow to take advantage of dearly made history and ex- 
perience. We would not expect lightning like reac- 
tion, but with rare exception, labor has failed to re- 
cover the knock out blow of capital, until capital has 
had opportunity to recover its strength, when lo and 
behold labor comes up seemingly confident and smil- 
ing only to receive similar treatment, and so it goes, 
ad infinitum. 

Nor are we insensible to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing all of labor’s defeats, it has nevertheless achieved 
victory by virtue of the condition that its defeats have 
only served to cement it, but yet its victory is not 
without the sting of defeat, nor has it brought about 
a full realization to all the elements of labor that the 
solidarity of all classes of wage earners is vitally 
essential to overwhelming and lasting success. 

We believe the American Federation of Labor is 
founded upon the true and correct principles that will 
eventially bring about a ‘‘consumation of things hoped 
for.’’ With the same conservative government guiding 
its course that has so ably brought it to its present 
enviable condition, which at once gives it proper 
recognition as to its standing and strength, we look 
for much from it that will assist in solving this intri- 
cate problem. 

To the American Federation of Labor we would 
like to see affiliated ali the conservative railway labor 
organizations. There can be no gainsaying, the 
strength of unity, We long to see the day that all 
labor will stand solid under one banner, and when 
the term aristocracy will have no place, no meaning, 
except one of derision and vacuity. : 

Believing that a better condition can be had by 
amalgamation, or if you please affiliation or federa- 
tion of the trades unions with their brothers, the rail- 
way organizations, we will to that end do all in our 
power to assist in bringing it about and with the hope 
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that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen shall be 
among the first to take the American Federation of 
Labor by its hand and say, ‘‘ Welcome brother, we 
want your companionship, your help and by this 
token you shall have ours.’’ 

With great respect and best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of the American Federation of Labor, 
together with the officers of its executive council 
and its members, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
F. P. SARGEANT, Grand Master, 
F. W. ARNOLD, Grand Sec’y and Treas. 


NEWCASTLE, ENGLAND, July 25, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

I arrived in London July 18; after a short stay left 
for the North. I enclose my impressions which will 
assist you in forming an opinion of the movement in 
this country. As you are fully aware ofthe conditions 
trades unionism is in I shall only touch upon the situ- 
ation politically. Among the labor people there are 
two distinct labor parties, viz: The Labor Electoral 
Association, and the Independent Labor Party. I be- 
lieve the first occupies a unique position. They have 
a grand and noble duty to perform and that is to stand 
midway between the great cleavages which have taken 
place. There are two cleavages in the great cause of 
labor, On the one hand they have a band of Social- 
ists, designating themselves the Independent Labor 
Party. They are men who are in earnest—who are 
genuine, but they are in too great a hurry. They de- 
sire to obtain their objects too quickly and the result 
has been a split. There are some who do not go 
quick enough. The Labor Electoral Association is 
somewhat what I exexpect the A. F. of L. will be 
when we enter into the political arena, one side they 
stretch a hand out to try and bring the laggard up, 
and on the other they stretch a hand out to those who 
were going too fast and who were rushing on to cer- 
tain destruction, and say come back and let us be 
solid, let us stand for labor and for progress. 

The L. E. Associaiion’s platform : 

I. State payment of members. 

2. Payment of returning officers charges out of 
rates. 

3. Second ballot. 

4. Ground rents or values to be rated by local 
authorities in the same manner or proportion as ap- 
plied to tenants and occupiers. 

5. Nationalization of the land royalty rents and 
railways. 

6. Adult suffrage. 

7. Free education. 

8. National parliaments for England, Ireland Scot- 
land and Wales, with an Imperial Parliament for im- 
perial affairs. 

g. Dis-establishment and dis-endowment of all State 
churches, 

10. Reform of poor laws and the abolition of prop- 
erty qualifications. 

11. An eight-hour bill. 

12. Triennial parliaments. 

13. Abolition of perpetual and political pensions 
and all sinicure offices. 

14. The establishment and legalization of courts of 
conciliation or arbitration between employers and 
employed in all matters of trade disputes. 

15. A direct popular vote by the ratepayers in their 
respective localities over the issue and renewal of all 


licenses for the common use or sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

16. The abolition of canvassing and candidates to 
be restricted to addressing public meetings and the 
issuing of printed addresses in furthering their can- 
didature. 

17. Municipal ownership and working of public 
industrial concerns to wit—street cars, gasworks, 
waterworks, allotments, electric lightings, and all 
works of a public character. 

18, Industrial pensions in all dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations. 

19. A fair proportion of workmen magistrates for 
the couuty and borough benches, with the removal of 
the monetary and property qualification for the for- 
mer. 

20. A graduated income tax (increased) on all in 
comes over £400 per year, and that no assessments 
be made on incomes under £400 per year. 

Representation at present in England's Legislative 
halls: 

Landholder M. P’s., including the sons and heirs 


of great landed proprietors-____- , 130 
Lawyers ae pinc/iomniotnied edb eins Sieuitilics seene Se 
Ship owners---~-- _____- ecru 7 25 
Liquor interest .--~- ace keeteieet ah cilatett 3 24 
Seay SNES oo. 5225 wo 30 
Railway interest _- a ‘oe 
Ce IG oe cc Sete SEG Rie etn 
Be ia oc nina: > eine ncewmnsaineis : 24 
Employing and manufacturing interests ...._... 116 
i, eee MASE 15 


The application of these figures becomes very em- 
phatic when we consider how this representation 
represents : 

Four hundred and fifty thousand railway share- 
holders have 22 of their number in Parliament; 380,- 
ooo railway servants—employees—have no direct rep- 
resentative; 800,000 agricultural laborers have 1 M. P. 
The land owners, in addition to their select House of 
Lords, have 130 M. P’s,. The ship owners number 25 
M. P’s.; 220,000 seanien have 1 M. P. Sixty-six 
thousand persons connecte@ with the legal profession 
have 148 M. P’s.; Ssgaimeinets have only 7 M. P’s., 
while the limited el coal owners have fully 21 
M. P’s. There are 15 mill owners in Parliament, and 
not one cotton operator; 24 iron masters, and not one 
iron worker. There are 25 directors, in addition to 
railway directors, 44 professional men, 21 heirs to 
titles, and 54 belong to the fighting interest. Twenty- 
seven members of the Government and officials draw 
472.587 per year out of the state. In company with 
Jos. H. Wilson, M. P., I have addressed several large 
meetings in various cities. I was very much surprised 
to learn that Unionism, though numerically and 
financially strong, does not know how to fight. No 
boycotts are ever dreamt of. In fact, to be candid, 
they are too old fashioned here. They are waking 
up, though. I met Burns and Ben Cooper and in 
fact all I cared to meet. Lloyd was in Paris, so that 
as yet we bave not met. Send my FEDERATIONIST 
here, and write me all the labor news you can spare 
time todo. I speak to-night at the Library Hall in 
favor of a Labor candidate. I can assure you that 
the people here are longing for freedom, every meet- 
ing being packed. In London over 15,000 people 
attended a mass meeting. I must now close. I have 
a house furnished, and will remain some time in these 

rts. Remember me to all the boys. Hopin 
tel in New York will soon be an accomplishe 
fact, I remain your friend and brother unionist, 

Joun R, BELL, 
137 South Palmerston St., South Shields, England. 





See 
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To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WORKMEN—The Chicago convention ofthe Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same, 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them asa 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December 1st, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum toa referendum vote ofthe members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted tbe 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

_ WHERxAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

1. Compulsory education, 

2. Direct legislation, 

3. A legal eight-hour workday. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home, 

5. Liability ofemployers forinjury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraplis, telephones, railroads 

and mines, 

10, The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11, The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and ° 


Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


A. F. of L. 
New YorRK, Aug. 6, 1594 
Per resolution of the Executive Council, at the meeting held 
July 12,13, 14, Messrs, P. J. McGuire, First Vice-President, and 
Wm, H. Marden Second Vice-President of the A. F. of L., were 
appointed a committee to audit the accounts for the quarter 
ending July 31, 1894. In pursuance to that resolution, the above 
named officers performed the duty assigned them, and reported 
subsequently as to the correctness of the Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s accounts, 
NEW YORK, Aug. 7, 1804 
The auditors having performed their duty, the President, 
Secretary and Treasurer being in the office, and tnasmuch as 
several matters required action of the Executive Council, it was 
deemed advisable to hold an Executive Council meeting, the 
action taken to be binding only if assent be given by Vice 
Presidents Drummoud and Brettell. Assent was subsequently 


given. 

In attendance were Messrs. Gompers, McGuire, Marden, Len. 
non and Evans, 

In reply toa letter received from Mr. Chas, A. Derlin, Secre- 


tary Musicians Protective Union, No, 6,061, protesting against 
the revocation of their charter decided upon at the last meeting 
of the Executive Council, it was moved that the Union be 
notified by the President that we consider that the matter is 
now out of the hands of the Executive Council, but if the union 
so desires they can appeal to the next convention against the 
action taken. Adopted. 

In reply to a letter received from Mr. Henry Lloyd, of Boston, 
who is nowtraveling through Kurope, it was moved that the 
President advise Mr. Lloyd by letter to attend the British 
Trades Union Congress, to be held at Norwich, and to address 
the Congress in the interest of organized labor of America, and 
convey the paternal greetings of the A. F. of L. to the Congress 
Adopted. 

Resolved. That itis the decision of the Executive Council of 
the A. F, of L. in the matter of difference existing in Denver, 
Col., between the Steam Engineers Protective Union No. 5,703. 
and Machinist Local Union No. 47, regarding the employment 
of engineers in Western Brewery, that Steam Engineers’ Pro- 
tective Union No. 5,703-should have exclusive jurisdiction over 
engineers on theirline,and Machinists Local Union No, 47, over 
machinists in this line, and, that, when a member of either 
union accepts a position in the line outside the union to which 
he belongs, he should at once transfer his memberghip to the 
union having proper jurisdiction. Adopted, 

Moved that President Gumpers communicate with Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd, of Chicago, Ill., in reply to his letter on a future labor 
and reform conference, stating his views on the matter, Agreed 
to 


Moved that President Gompers communicate with the San 
Francisco trades unions on the subject of their protest against 
the funding of the debt of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railways, with the view of obtaining detailed information , 
Agreed to. 

Moved that the decision of the President on revoking the 
charter of Hack ana Cabmen’s Union No. 6,236, of St. Louis, Mo., 
stand as the decision of the Council. Agreed to. 

Moved that President Gompers be authorized to communicate 
with Sewing Machine Factory Kmployees Union No. 5.999, in 
response to their application tor funds for legal purposes, and 
that he be authorized to donate not more than $100 for the pur- 
pose named, Adopted. 

Moved that the granting of the charter to the Central Labor 
Union of Indianapolis, be referred to the next convention* 
Agreed to 

Meeting adjourned, 

CHRIS EVANS, Secretary. 


Lonpon, W.C., July 25th, 1894. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

Dear Sir—I am requested by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Social Democratic Federation to send you 
herewith a copy of a resolution passed unanimously 
by them at their last meeting. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. W. LEE, Secretary. 

* Resolved, That this meeting of the Executive Council of the 
S. D. F., acting on behalf of the organization and its branches 
throughout Great Britain, hereby tenders its. sympathy to the 
workers of America in their rising against the tyrannous monop 
olists who oppress them, and trust that little time will elapse 
before the people on both sides of the Atlantic will join hands 
in an organized endeavor to to bring about a social and demo 
cratic revolution, and to emancipate themselves finally from the 
yoke of capitalistic domination.” 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 

United Brotherhood Paper Makers, rst inst. 

Elastic Goring Weavers, toth inst. 

Coopers’ International Union, Toledo, O., 10th inst. 

Locomotive Firemen, Harrisburg, Pa., 1oth inst. 

Furniture Workers’ International Union, 

United Brewery Wor«man, Cleveland, O., 16th inst. 

United Brotherhood Carpenters & Joiners of America, Indian 
apolis, Ind., 17th inst. 
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Debs’ Legal Defense Fund. 


When we made our appeal last month for 
contributions towards a fund for the legal de- 
fense of Mr. Eugene V. Debs, we contemplated 
that the unions would generally forward their 
moneys to this office. We observe however, 
that a number of National Unions have made 
the request that the money be sent direct to 
Mr. Debs, and also that several labor papers 
have opened up subscription lists in their own 
columns and following the same course so far 
as forwarding the money is concerned. 

It is very gratifying to find the responses so 
general, and since the object sought is being 


accomplished, it is immaterial through which | 


source it is collected, so that the fund may be 
sufficient to secure the best of counsel for Mr. 
Debs. 

Unions and sympathizers are urged to con- 
tribute as liberally and as soon as possible,and 
forward the same to Secretary Chris Evans, 14 
Clinton Place, New York City, N. Y. 


(Contributors not wishing their names published 
will please state so and it will be respected.) 


Previously acknowledged .---____-- ----- $590 oO 
Fred. Durant------ aia aban ekladieanu an Oana I 00 
German Bricklayers and Masons’ Union No.16 5 00 
00 
00 


James Brettell, 3d Vice-President A. F. of L. 5 
Cigar Makers’ Local Union No, 86_____..__- I 
SN, hs eamndecurdedd de hankastienens <= I 


Ernest A. Crosby Se REE eR Re eee - 5000 
Cigar Makers’ L. U. No. 132, Louisville...... 10 00 
Central Labor Union, Concord, N. H-.------ 25 00 
Rubber Boot Makers’ Union No. 5400______- 2 10 
Central Labor Union, Erie, Pa____-----..___- 5 00 
United Mine Workers’ L. U. No. 365, Hollis- 

BE Discs weamne évttijimeyin7n ene 
United Mine Workers’ L. U. 290, Jobs, O---- 25 00 

IE istiip-tit, n aieeiddedabambaiecaaemaennad coxa $670 10 

Forwarded to Mr. Debs______------------ $670 10 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

“Striking for Life, Labor’s Side of the Labor Question. The 
Right cf the Workingman to a Fair Living.” By John Swinton, 
Published by A. R. Keller Company, Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.50 
Full Russia, $2. 

It would be superfluous to introduce to our readers that tried 
and never found wanting, sturdy worker, thinker and writer, 
John Swinton. His ability as a writer and philosopher is recog 
nized the world over, and it will cause the workers and human- 
itarians genuine gratification to learn that he has writtena 
book on the great cause, worthy of his reputation. 

Much of the book is devoted to the higher discussion of the 
labor problem, and though he fully impresses the reader with 
his earnestness and sentiment, he deals with the subject in the 
most practical straightforward manner. He does not fall into 
the errorof many writers of condemning strikes, he understands 
them, discusses them, and shows the many advantages they 
have secured and will secure for the laborers. 

The Chicago strike is the theme for Mr Swinton’s exercise of 
his greatest power of criticism and epigramatic hits against the 
abuse of the power of corporations, trusts, the capitalistic class 
and governmental flunkys. 

The book is well illustrated, and should be read by all inter- 
ested in this great labor problem 








An international congress of steam railroad organizations 
will be held in Paris, France, October 3, 1894. 

Tue trade unions of Germany are now voting upon the ques- 
tion whether a convention of the German Federated Trades 
Unions shall be held in the Spring. 

THE English House of Commons adopted a local optional- 
amendment to the Miners’ Eight-Hour Bill, and asa result the 
bill was abandoned by its promoters. 

AN international convention of cotton spinners was held at 
Manchester, England, in the early part of July, and our old 
friend “Bob Howard” of Fall River, Mass., represented the 
American Unions. 

DURING the great excitement incident to the railroad strike 
in Chicago, the Clothing Cutters’ and Trimmers’ Union of that 
city achieved the eight hour work-day without a struggle. The 
union has 750 members. 

THE convention of the Gold and Silver Metal Workers’ Na- 
tional Union of Germany was held in Hanau. Besides strike, 
death and insurance benefits which have been in existence for 
quite a time, they have introduced a traveling benefit system. 

THE superintendent and other officers of the National Sewing 
Machine Company, of Belvidere, Ill., are under indictment for 
having discharded their workmen because of their membership 
inaunion, The A. F. of L. is financially assisting in bringing 
these oppressors to justice. 

THE * Weavers’ Particulars Bill’ of Massachusetts went into 
force the beginning of last month. The bill provides that the 
cotton factories shall provide every employee with printed or 
written specifications, the work to be done, wages paid, number 
of yards per cut or piece, the price, the number of picks per inch, 
and a number of other provisions to protect the weaver from the 
tricks of bosses to deduct the weavers’ wages. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 


ALL bona fide labor unions of this city of any pretense what- 
ever, sent delegates to the 2opulist Convention, held August 18. 

Tue Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly will hold its usual 
parade and picnic Labor Day, This being the only picnic this 
year on Labor Day and the large number of prizes to be given 
for best-appearing unions, largest turn outs, etc., the Assembly 
will undoubtedly reap a good harvest into its treasury. 

Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3, of the International 
Typographical Union, which now has a large and constantly 
increasing membership, at the last regular meeting elected the 
following officers for the coming year—President, John C. Mc- 
Bean, Vice-President, Bernard Nolan, Secretary-Treasurer, Thos 
B. Mahon. Delegate to the Louisville Convention, Berrard 
Nolan. 

THE recent action of the Allied Printing Trades Council, in 
enforcing employment of pressmen affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union by houses carrying the Council's 
union label, was the only logical action which that body could 
take. All strictly union printing now bears the union label of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, and no explanations for its 
absence can be accepted by trades unions and those friendly to 
organized labor. ; 

THE metal workers of this city have perfected an organization 
which will take the part of a central union and general executive 
staff of all classes of workmen handling all kinds of metals, and 
the name of the new body is the Metal Trades Council. The 
following are the officers elected—President, Charles Stillman, 
machinists, Vice-President, F. H. McManus, wireworkers, 
Secretary, Thomas Morrison machinists, Treasurer, R. A. Den 
nis, wireworkers, Financial Secretary, John Baker, black- 

miths. 
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THe annual election of officers of Chicago ‘Typographical 
Union No. 16 resulted as follows—President-Organizer, James 
Griffon, Vice-President. W. R. Delano, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wm. McEvoy. Recording Secretary, Harry Chirpe, Sergeant-at 
arms, 8S. C. Wyner, Trustees, J. C. Hutchins, A Allison and H. 
A. Crowell, Delegates to the I. T. U. Convention at Louisville 
John W. Hastie, Harry Martin, T. J. O’Brien, Thos. J. Gra 
ham. 

THE joim committees of the Trades Assembly, Building Trades 
Council and Central Labor Union, who were appointed to solicit 
funds for the defense of the forty miners in the TazewellCounty, 
Ill., jail, held on charges of murder, arson, etc., in connection 
with the late miners’ strike, have thoroughly organized and 
issued a circular to labor, industrial and socialist organizations 
of Chicago and vicinity, to which replies, in the shape of con 
tributions to the miners defense fund, are comingin. Send your 
contributions to P. J. Maas, 671 Washburne ave., Secretary ofthe 


joint committees 





H B. SALISBURY, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 
20 CLINTON PLACE. 


Special attention given to the rights and wrongs of Em 
ployees. Legal Questions from Unions by mail, inclosing post 
age, will be answered gratis 


DRINK “orewine cos 
PERFECTO 


A Special Brew for Family Use. 
Made of Pure MALT and HOPS Only. 
WIENER EXPORT. 
ULMER, 
Telephone, Main 4231. PERFECTO. 


CHICAGO. 





BEUE LABEL SHOES. 


HOSMER, 
CODDING 
& COMPANY, 


AGENTS FOR 


TENNY’S UNION LABEL LINE 


or— 


“two voor’ FINE SHOES. 
“THE MOYEN SCHOOL SHOE 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


133 to 137 FEDERAL ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE mw 


ristian Moerlein Brewing Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


THE FINEST OUALITY OF 


Lager Beers. 





AUSTIN J. DOYLE, Pres. ADAM ORTSEIFEN, Vice-Pres 


H. T. BELLAMY, Sec'y and Treas 


\tAvoy * 


Brewing Company, 


2349 SourTHw PARK AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Brew Fine Beers 
ANI) BOTTLE THE CELEBRATED 
“Malt Marrow” & “Club” 
Brands. 


<a ee 
Telephone, South 257 








